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REVIEWS 


Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens in der Zeit von 
1500-700 vor Chr. Rohstoffe, Technik, Pro- 
duktion. By STEFAN PRzEWoRsKI. xu, 206 pages, 
149 figures on 22 plates, 2 maps, 8 tables. Brill, 
Leiden 1939 (Internationales Archiv fir Ethno- 
graphie, Band XXXVI, Supplement) 16 guilders. 


Professor Przeworski’s volume on the metal industry 
of Anatolia from the time of the New Hittite Empire 
to approximately the end of Phrygian domination 1s a 
veritable encyclopaedia. He has gathered together ref- 
erences to all the material published both in books and 
journal articles as weil as referring to some unpublished 
objects, described each type with its variants with 
meticulous care and by discriminating comparison 
drawn conclusions about origin, distribution and date. 


Nobody could be more aware than the author him- 
self of the inadequacy of the data upon which he 
must rely. Much of the material comes from chance 
finds, much of it from early excavations where strati- 
fication was not adequately observed. Every field work- 
er knows that even in carefully conducted excavations 
evidence to be perfectly reliable must be cumulative 
and that when it rests upon the occurrence of a single 
object there is always a possibility of error due to 
chance displacement through the burrowing of animals 
or through the digging of silos and pits by the in- 
habitants of the ancient village itself. In view of the 
nature of his evidence it seems to me that the author 
has at times been too positive in his dating. He ought 
not to say with the assurance he does that the horde 
from Soli belongs to the thirteenth century. This was 
a chance find of a very large number of bronze objects 
rather heterogeneous in character which quite possibly 
are not all contemporaneous. The bronze group from 
Gézlii Kule is dated too late by several hundred years 
and cannot possibly belong to the building level of the 
thirteenth century from which it is separated by sev- 
eral strata. A set of typological plates giving in outline 
drawings the variants within each type would have 
greatly increased the usefulness of the book. As it 1s, 
the student who wishes to make full use of it will have 
to go to a great many different publications before he 
can assemble his comparative data. Much, it is true, 1s 
illustrated, but in photographs which give only one 
view of the object whereas in many cases two views are 
really needed. But even as it is the book will prove of 
inestimable value to any future writer on the subject, 
supplying him with very full bibliographies and care- 
ful descriptions of types. Professor Przeworski has an 
advantage over most archaeologists in his ability to 
make full use of the material published in Russian 
periodicals. 

The field covered does not include either statuary or 


the decorative arts except in so far as they throw light 
on tools and weapons. There are very full discussions 
of axes, chisels, knives, daggers, scimitars, swords, 
sickles, arrow and lance heads. There is also a brief 
discussion of fibulae, ornamental metal belts and trap- 
pings of horses and wagons. An excellent summary 
follows in which evidence is scrupulously weighed and 
the difficulty of determining whether Anatolia drew 
directly on Mesopotamia for certain types or whether 
they reached the country via North Syria is noted. 
Indeed the great importance of Syria is only now be- 
ginning to emerge on the result of the most recent ex- 
cavations such as those of Schaeffer at Ras Shamra, the 
ancient Ugarit, and of Woolley at Atchana (Alalakh). 
The relation of Anatolia to the prolific metal industry 
of the Caucasus is described and correctly left as a 
problem to be solved in the future, by excavation in 
regions as yet not investigated. Przeworski reaches the 
general conclusion that “the originality of the Ana- 
tolian types is expressed in the manner of treating, 
combining or developing elements of disparate origin.” 

Other chapters deal with the technique of bronze 
work and the beginnings of the use of iron. To those 
not acquainted with the subject, the mention in cunei- 
form texts of iron as a “precious metal” early in the 
first centuries of the second millennium may come as 
a surprise. The weakest part of the discussion is surely 
that of zoomorphic froms. With the finding of such a 
magnificent work of art as the steel axe of Ras Shamra 
the whole question of origin takes on a different char- 
acter. 

Hetry GoLDMAN 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


The Setting of the Periclean Parthenon. By 
GorHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS. g1 pages, 66 figures, 
frontispiece. American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, (Princeton) 1940 (Hesperia: Supplement 
III) $2.50 
The Setting of the Periclean Parthenon forms a 

sequel to the author’s study of The Periclean Entrance 

Court of the Acropolis of Athens which appeared four 

years ago. It continues the careful examination of rock- 

cuttings and fragments of walls and monuments in an 
attempt to determine the appearance of the Acropolis 
at the end of the fifth century B.c. The present section 
covers the whole southern half of the hill top from the 
sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis to the eastern ex- 
tremity. 
As one would expect from Stevens, the observation is 
scrupulous, the deductions drawn with logic and in- 
genuity and both observations and conclusions set 
forth with a wealth of good photographs and drawings 
of the same technical perfection that illuminates all his 
presentations. In fact it seems as if Stevens the drafts- 
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mati liad set the task for Stevens the archaeologist, for 
everything is focused about the frontispiece, a restora- 
tion of the Parthenon from just within the gateway to 
its western courtyard, “The First Good View in An- 
tiquity of the Parthenon” as section I is entitled. The 
pictorial interest doubtless leads to occasional considera- 
tions of aesthetic qualities and effects, which Ictinus 
is said to have intended, that verge on subjective 
archaeology, and perhaps the sixth and seventh sections 
devoted to the “Decoration of the Parthenon” and 
“Certain Features Pertaining to the Pronaos and 
Opisthodomos of the Parthenon” might be more proper 
incidents in a study of the building itself than of its 
setting. However, both these sections are valuable and 
certainly better included here than left unpublished. 
On the other hand we may be thankful if it is this 
bent which has led the author to restrict himself to a 
presentation of his evidence and his deductions with 
an almost complete ignoring of previous considerations 
and theories dealing with the areas in question. For the 
mass of archaeological writing about the Acropolis has 
by now grown so great that a fully documented dis- 
cussion of any point involves an enormous burden of 
argumentation and footnotes. It is a relief to see an 
exposition stand on its own authority regardless of 
others’ opinions. And only occasionally might one 
wish for a fuller documentation than is given. 


Section I, “The First Good View of the Parthenon,” 
calls for no particular comment. Section II presents a 
restoration of “The Chalkotheke” that is satisfying and 
convincing except for the explanation of the peculiar 
angle at which the east wall was placed. The explana- 
tion, deferred to Section IV, seems an excuse rather 
than a reason. Section III, a restoration of the “Votive 
Bull of the Council of the Areopagus,” is entirely 
plausible, and Section IV gives a detailed and valuable 
exposition of all the evidence concerning the “Broad 
Flight of Steps West of the Parthenon,” and completes 
the picture of the entrance court in a manner that 
seems definitive. 

Section V, dealing with the “Terrace of the Parthen- 
on,” is much less conclusive. To the north, cuttings 
assigned to the terrace of the Hekatompedon may cer- 
tainly indicate such a structure. But a gateway flanked 
on one side by a retaining wall and on the other by 
nothing whatever seems peculiar. As for the inscription 
(I.G. I? 4) which is held to mention this propylon, the 
word zpo[m’Ao] may be as easily restored as zpo[ ipo] 
or zpo|Bopol| or otherwise, and the location of the 
monument mentioned, whatever it was, can be and has 
been determined in several different ways to suit the 
theses of other interpreters. One would also like further 
consideration of the five rock-cut shafts paralleling the 
north face of the Parthenon toward the east. The ex- 
planation given, that they are “ancient rock-cut wells 
in which rainwater was gathered” is unsatisfactory, for 


a single cistern would have been both more efficient 
and far easier to cut than these separate three-meter 
shafts. Also the relation which their axial spacing seems 
to bear to the position of the columns of the older 
Parthenon may have significance. Is it possible that 
they were for formal planting, like that by the Heph- 
aisteion? 

That the area between the Parthenon and the south 
wall of the Acropolis should have been in two levels, 
separated by a terrace wall, seems reasonable. This wall 
Stevens assigns confidently, but without giving reasons, 
to Cleisthenes in its lower portion and in the upper to 
Pericles. The reconstruction of a curiously shaped ter- 
race to the east of the Parthenon on the basis of blocks 
and cuttings reported by Kabbadias and Kawerau but 
now covered, is less convincing. It is, however, an inter- 
esting suggestion as is the explanation of a wall “f” as 
a secondary retaining wall to relieve pressyre where the 
Pelasgian Acropolis wall was cut away when the Cim- 
onian one was built. But it is a little hard to see how 
the orientation of the Pelasgian walls could have “dic- 
tated the peculiar orientation of the walls of the ter- 
race to the east of the Parthenon” unless this terrace 
antedates the Cimonian walls which buried the Pelas- 
gian, and, in that case, how the terrace could be con- 
temporary with wall “f.” 


I must confess to a particular curiosity as to what 
Stevens supposes the terrace to the west of the Par- 
thenon to have been like before the great flight of steps 
was made there. Above the rock-cut steps he presumes 
that poros ones, to a height of one and three-quarter 
meters, served as a retaining wall to carry the western 
terrace at the level of the base of the Parthenon, but 
this construction he dates shortly after the completion 
of the temple. On the other hand, the curious angle 
of retaining wall southwest of the corner of the Par- 
thenon, which he dates after the Cimonian Acropolis 
wall and before the Parthenon, rises at present about a 
meter above the base level of the poros steps, to a height 
less than a meter below the Parthenon terrace wall. It 
clearly indicates a terrace level to the west and south of 
the old Parthenon, nearly if not quite as high as the 
later one. And this in turn implies not only a like pre- 
Periclean height for the south terrace wall, attributed to 
Cleisthenes, but a similar pre-Periclean retaining wall at 
about the line of the steps to the west. Once such a 
wall is assumed it is easy to see that the extraordinary 
position of the southwest corner wall might have been 
determined by the desire to join the end of the south 
terrace wall where it reached the old Pelasgian wall, 
with the end of the west terrace wall—perhaps likewise 
the work of Cleisthenes—where it also reached the 
Pelasgian wall, by a right-angled corner extending to 
the new Cimonian wall, in such a way as to give as 
much space as possible around the southwest temple 
foundations. Stevens’ explanation that the western arm 
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of this angle wall was drawn in toward the Parthenon 
to leave a wide space between it and the Chalkotheke 
so that defenders might rush to the new Cimonian 
fortification, loses force when it is realized that, once 
there, the defenders would have found a bottle neck, 
less than a third as wide, barring circulation to the 
east, while to the west, behind the Chalkotheke and 
the sanctuary of Artemis, they would have had to go 
at best in single file. 


A hypothetical terrace wall west of the Parthenon 
would not need to parallel that building. Its line would, 
I think, have been evident to Stevens but for what 
seems to me an error in his preceding study. There, in 
tracing the terrace wall of the Hekatompedon he de- 
termined its northern stretch by the orientation of two 
cuttings for monuments which presumably stood fairly 
close to its base. But for the western wall he ignored 
this logical procedure, and oriented it, not by the great 
monuments there, but by the relatively distant Heka- 
tompedon. In so doing he explained certain cuttings 
in the rock as being made for the foundations of this 
wail. Now the line of the northern wall shows no trace 
of foundation cuttings whatever, and as the western 
wall was presumably built at the same time and with 
the same technique, it may be argued that any cut- 
tings must be for something else and indicate that the 
line of the wall lay farther to the east. If the west wall 
be drawn parallel to the great base and the “Promachos 
group” it will be found to make nearly a right angle 
with the northern one, and continued southward across 
the line of the steps west of the Parthenon will meet 
the old Pelasgian wall just about where the southwest 
angle wall does. Of course there would be an opening, 
possibly a gateway, for the passage of the highway 
north of the Parthenon. Such a continuous line for the 
terrace wall would have one further advantage; it 
would free the propylon to the courtyard west of the 
Parthenon from the awkward encroachment of the 
southwest angle of the Hekatompedon terrace as 
Stevens draws it. 

Passing by sections VI and VII which deal with the 
Parthenon itself, as before stated, we can only give a 
much too brief mention to the concluding section treat- 
ing of the Precinct of Zeus Polieus. So far as we know, 
the suggestion that cuttings in the rock indicate a 
structure for penning the sacred bulls for the Buphonia 
at the eastern end of the Acropolis is wholly new and 
it is wholly plausible. The combination with a little 
naos seems more dubious, though there can be no doubt 
about some shrine having been there. Altogether one 
must be very grateful to Stevens for this final, in- 
genious section, a fitting climax to the whole study. 

A third study of the area of the Erechtheum and 
Hekatompedon would complete the survey of the 
Citadel. We hope that Stevens plans to undertake this. 


Incidentally he now shows four columns in the east 


cella of the Erechtheum as well as an interior stair 
connecting the east and west cella, details consciously 
omitted in the publication by the School of Classical 
Studies; perhaps he has new reasons for the change. 

Leicester B. HOLLAND 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Deux épées d’apparat découvertes en 1936 au 
palais de Mallia. By FerNnanp CHapouTHIER. 62 
pages, 32 figures, 20 plates, 1 plan. Geuthner, Paris 
1938 (Ecole Francaise d’Athénes. Etudes crétoises, 
V) 120 fr. 


Surpassing “Durendal” from the early French ex- 
cavations in the Minoan palace at Mallia is “Joyeuse,” 
the better preserved of the two swords here reported 
on in connection with supplementary excavations of 
1936. The name “Joyeuse” is not to imply that any 
Charlemagne ever lived at this site; it simply indicates 
the affection and enthusiasm with which the excavator- 
author has lavished large illustrations and numerous 
pages on this splendid object of art. 

This sword and probably its companion-piece, too, 
are of Evans’ ‘horned’ type, best known from examples 
found in the Fourth and Fifth Shaft Graves at My- 
cenae. The Mallia weapons are not inferior in size and 
workmanship. The blades are narrow, with decorative 
midribs. The one handle that is at all well preserved 1s 
composed in ornamental style of bronze, wood, bone, 
and gold. Encasing the under side of the bone pommel 
is the sword’s most remarkable feature—a gold roundel 
decorated in repoussé work with a fine and typically 
Cretan figure of an acrobat. A length section of the 
text of this volume and about half of the plates are 
devoted to the study and analysis of the acrobat’s fig- 
ure and the artistic composition of the whole design. 


Perhaps the most important matter taken up in this 
volume is the chronology of these swords and of the 
palace buildings at Mallia. The present volume em- 
bodies some alteration in the chronology of the palace 
as set forth in the first, and revised in the second 
French report. Most of the visible architectural re- 
mains are now assigned to the second palace, and this 
is dated by the excavators with some assurance to c. 
1600 B.c., the beginning of the Middle Minoan IIIb 
period. Formerly it was held that the early palace was 
entirely Middle Minoan I, and that the site was then 
abandoned for a considerable period; in harmony with 
that view, “Durendal” was considered about five cen- 
turies older than swords from the Shaft Graves, as sug- 
gested in Eyans’ Palace of Minos II 272-273, and re- 
flected in Karo’s Schachtgraeber von Mykenai 200-201.. 
Perhaps the present study will suggest a reinvestigation 
of this matter, since it is now admitted that the first 
Mallia palace probably continued in use much later 


than had been believed. 
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From the analysis of walls and floor deposits made in 
the 1936 excavations it may be seen that the newly 
discovered swords belong to the time of the first 
palace. Thus the terminus ante quem is set at the be- 
ginning of the Middle Minoan IIIb period. Unfortun- 
ately, a terminus post quem cannot be established with 
equal precision, though it is clear that it was probabl 
not so early as might once have been believed. The 
evidence is possibly not yet conclusive, but some 
ceramic material of the style known as Middle Minoan 
II at Knossos has been noted (as was also true in the 
case of “Durendal”). So it is not surprising to read M. 
Chapouthier’s conclusion: “The swords from Mallia 
are about a half century older than those from 
Mycenae” (40). This reviewer has the impression that 
even that figure may be too great, and the author al- 
most admits so on page 32. If we admit the possibility 
that the related swords at Mycenae were not necessarily 
brand-new when buried, and that they appear in the 
older Shaft Graves, it would seem as if the Mycenean 
and Cretan examples of horned swords might have been 
practically contemporary. The author could have ad- 
mitted this safely without undermining the generally 
accepted truth, which seems confirmed here, that the 
artistry of the Mycenean swords as well as of these is 
really Cretan. 


It remains to be seen from further Mallia reports just 
what length of time, if any at all, passed between the 
end of the first and the beginning of the second 
palace. 

JEROME SPERLING 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom in der 
antiken Welt. By Haratr Fucus. 102 pages. 
De Gruyter, Berlin 1935 5 M. 


It is no longer heretic to voice the opinion that the 
Roman conquest was a colossal catastrophe not only for 
the Hellenistic world but even for the progress of 
civilization in general. The blessings bestowed by the 
Pax Romana upon the subjugated nations were rather 
dubious, and, as Kahrstedt rightly remarks in his 
Grundlagen und Voraussetzungen der rémischen Rev- 
olution, Rome created a “reservoir of hate and despair 
such as the world has never known.” The presence of 
this bottomless pit of hate is suspected rather than evi- 
denced; history has repeatedly shown us that the 
ultimate victor seizes both the material and spiritual 
weapons of the defeated and thus is in a position to 
color the historical account to his personal advantage. 


The protesting voices of the opposition which were 
certainly once a powerful chorus have long since faded; 
to catch their scattered echoes and extract from them 


the feelings which animated the enemies of Rome is a 
task requiring unusual familiarity with source material 
and a keen intuition. In the last decade this problem 
has been treated in a number of studies (by G. Schnay- 
der, L. Castiglione, and E. A. Baumann), but even the 
most complete of these, that of Baumann—Beitrage 
zur Beurteilung der Romer in der antiken Literatur 
(1930)—contains a very fragmentary survey of the 
anti-Roman trends in the literature of the period. Only 
a scholar of the first order is capable of undertaking a 
study of this nature. Harald Fuchs, whose name is well- 
known to classicists through his excellent work 
Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke, proves that 
he is such a master. 


The external form of the work under review is some- 
what unusual: 24 pages of text reproducing with 
slight changes a lecture delivered at the University of 
Basle are Ps la by 67 pages of annotations 1n small 
type. In the text proper, written so vividly that it has 
an appeal even’ for the layman, Fuchs unfurls a stun- 
ning picture of ‘the impassioned spiritual struggle 
waged for centuries against Roman imperialism. The 
first attempt to discredit the victories of Rome was 
made by Greek historians, who in the middle of the 
second century B.c. tried to minimize the Roman suc- 
cesses by ascribing them not to courage but rather to 
the benevolences of the blind Tyche. These calumnies, 
deeply humiliating to the national pride of the 
Romans, evoked a sharp rebuke on the part of Polybios, 
who endeavored to rehabilitate the martial reputation 
of the “far-seeing and magnanimous Roman people.” 


The first exponent of this insidious spiritual opposi- 
tion to Rome whose attacks we are able to follow in 
detail was Karneades. In the lectures which this Greek 
philosopher gave in Rome in 156 B.c. while on a mis- 
sion from Athens, his dialectic onslaught upon the 
ethical principles of the Roman policy left a deep im- 
print on the minds of Roman intellectuals for several 
generations. 


Concurrent with this seasoned polemic against Rome 
carried on by the representatives of the cultured classes, 
and which Fuchs traces to Augustine, we see rising a 
popular form of opposition with a great appeal for the 
rank and file of Rome’s unwilling subjects. This 
simplified propaganda, which prophesied the imminent 
downfall of Rome and strengthened the morale of the 
victims, took the form of miracle tales (for instance, 
that attributed to Antisthenes which originated after 
Rome's triumph over Antiochus) and Sibylline oracles. 


All this opposition came from the East. However, in 
Italy itself Rome’s policy stirred up deep dissatisfaction, 
which burst forth during the period of the unification 
of the peninsula under Rome. Sertorius’ plans and the 
widespread discussions concerning the creation of a new 
capital—either in Italy or outside it—reflected the dis- 
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contentment among the allies. About the same time, a 
new wave of attacks came from Greek authors who 
carried out the anti-Roman propaganda of the Asiatic 
kings; the most dangerous among the Greek writers 
was Metrodoros whose caustic criticism earned the 
author the name Migopwpaios. 

A special chapter in the history of the spiritual op- 
position to Rome’s hegemony is formed by the polemic 
which emanated from Christian quarters; Fuchs natur- 
ally devotes a great deal of attention to this. He rightly 
emphasizes the two trends of this opposition: one was 
characterized by a strict intransigency towards Rome 
(for instance, the Apocalypsis of John and Augustine's 
writings); the other, voiced for the first time by Ter- 
tullian, took a somewhat friendlier stand, expecting 
eventually to use the organization of the Empire for 


the purposes of the Church. 


The spiritual opposition to Rome reached its peak 
in Jewish literature. The Jews for a long time saw in 
the Romans the protectors of the oppressed; when this 
illusion was dispelled, their friendly attitude turned to 
one of boundless hatred against the new “Babylon.” 
The Apocrypha, the Jewish Sibyllines, and the Talmud 
echo the unshakable faith of the Jewish world in the 


ultimate ruin of its arch-enemy. 


It is a striking phenomenon that the opposition to 
Rome came from the Eastern world. It must be ex- 
plained by the fact that this civilized section of the 
Roman Empire was able to articulate its disgust with 
the merciless invader who tried to destroy its deep 
ideological traditions. Here in the East, one found 
many perspicacious minds who suspected that the 
almighty metropolis was a hollow shell. As the only 
protest emanating from the Western provinces, Fuchs 
records the speech of Calgacus preserved in Tacitus’ 
Agricola (but has overlooked the speech of Civilis in 
the Historiae). 


This polemic against Rome which went on for cen- 
turies and was rich in nuances is outlined by Fuchs in 
the brief text of his monograph in only a general 
fashion. The reader eager to learn more will find com- 
plete satisfaction in the perusal of the second section of 
the book. Historians, theologians, and philologists alike 
will find here an inexhaustible well of information. It 
suffices to say that some of these “notes” are in them- 
selves exhaustive monographs. Thus, for instance, note 
77 on the Jewish opposition is of almost the same 
length as the entire first section. Alongside this ques- 
tion, Fuchs analyzes extensively the following: the 
Greek opposition, notes 59 to 65; Rome and early 
Christianity, notes 71 to 76; prophecies of Rome’s 
downfall, note 83; true justice and Roman justice, note 
84; Christianity and Eternal Rome, note 86. 

The reviewer takes leave of this unique book with 
only one ‘pium desideratum’: In its revised edition a 


redistribution of material should be made and much 
that is now buried in the notes should be brought to 
light by transfer to the text. 

MIcHAEL GINSBURG 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Volume 
VI. Monuments and Documents from Phrygia 
and Caria. Edited by W. H. Buckter and W. M. 
CALDER. xxii, 166 pages, 4 figures, 73 plates. Man- 
chester University Press, Manchester 1939 (Publica- 
tions of the American Society for Archaeological 
Research in Asia Minor)  4os. 


The sixth volume of the notable series dedicated to 
the inscriptions and monuments of Asia Minor deals 
with the Phrygian sites around Mt. Cadmus and Mt. 
Salbacus. The editors have seen and catalogued some 
four hundred items from Laodicea on the Lycus, Kol- 
lossai, Herakleia, Apollonia, Tabai; and they have 
added material from sites toward north and east; 
Apameia on the Maeander, Synnada, Akmonia, and 
Diokleia, and some monuments now in Afyon Kara- 
hissar, the ancient Akroenos. A few of the inscriptions 
were collected or verified by Austrian archaeologists, 
by L. Robert, and by C. B. Welles. Nearly every piece 
discussed is reproduced in excellent photographs. The 
editors have also appended a list of inscriptions from 
these sites which are not included in this collection but 
have been published elsewhere. 


Such regional surveys enable us to view the ma- 
terial either vertically, as a development of individual 
cities and communities through the ages, or hori- 
zontally, according to broader aspects of culture: his- 
torical geography, political, social, and economic his- 
tory, and history of religion. For inner Asia Minor, a 
country which in its ancient history tends to fade out 
in literary tradition, inscriptional evidence forms the 
basis on which all recent attempts of synthesis have had 
to rely (T. R. S. Broughton, Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome IV; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the 


Eastern Roman Provinces 1937)- 


In this volume two archaic pieces open the parade 
through the ages that leads down to Honorius. The 
lower part of a limestone statue from “Midas City”’ is 
thought by the editors to be an image of the local 
goddess Agdistis. Perhaps—but no more so than a 
maiden from the Acropolis needs to be a statue of 
Athena. This statue is one of the earliest Ionic sculp- 
tures and should be compared to the statue of Anaxim- 
ander in Berlin and the fragments of the earliest female 
image from Samos (Milet I, ii, fig. 103); E. Buschor, 
Altsamische Standbilder [1934] 23, fig. 75). The 
Graeco-Persian stele from Altin Tash has two sphinxes 
resting their paws on a tree, Cybele and Attis (or is it 
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just a defunct human couple?) on a couch, and a pro- 
cession with fluteplayers and an ox. It seems earlier 
than the stele from Dorylaeum and the reliefs from 
Erghili (Picard, Man. d’archéol. I figs. 115f., 177) and 
rather reminiscent of later Hittite, Assyrian, and 
Persian reliefs, but later than the recently discovered, 
crudely orientalizing terracotta reliefs from Pazarli 
(Gazette des Beaux-Arts 1939, 211 figs. 7-9). Together 
with the reliefs from Sardis and the reliefs of the 
Phry gian tombs these sculptures constitute an invalu- 
able testimony of the penetration of Greek art into the 
interior of Asia Minor in the late seventh and the 
sixth century B.C. 

Next in point of time are the dozen Hellenistic in- 
scriptions, all but one new. Their small number tends 
to confirm Broughton’s view (AJPh 62 [1939] 265) 
that the great development of the region came under 
the Roman Empire. Each supplies some interesting de- 
tail about the development of Greek city life in inner 
Asia Minor under the Seleucids and the Attalids. A 
municipal meeting is called in Apollonia in 242 B.C. 
Olympichus, agent of Philip V of Macedonia or a local 
dynast (or both), gives an dAemrijpiov to Laodicea 
where also a building commission is honored in the 
third century B.c. A fragmentary letter of a Pergamene 
king deals perhaps with the Dionystac artists and the 
city of Attuda. Attalid officials, among them a “Friend 
of the King” are honored; and Apameia expresses its 
gratitude to Eumenes II with games and statues. 
Benefactors, some of them hitherto unknown, shoulder 
the burdens of corn supply, building, and games for 
the cities. 

If Hellenistic inscriptions are few, Hellenistic art 1s 
almost absent. Even in the Roman period the better 
buildings erected by Roman officials and wealthy 
donors, the few imported “Asiatic” sarcophagi, and 
some scattered statuary of decent workmanship stand 
out as intruders against the multitude of semi-barbarous 

native sculpture. One rather suspects that similarly 
the political, social, and religious institutions of Greek 
character were little more than a surface glaze applied 
to a persisting native core. The lowlier Phrygians had 
appropriated no more perhaps than some outward forms 
and formulas of the Hellenistic-Roman city culture. 

Accordingly, much of the epigraphic material of the 
Roman period seems monotonous, but even these in- 
scriptions will assume new significance if viewed in a 
wider context. The repetitious funerary texts afte im- 
portant for the treatment of funerary rites of the region, 
and the inscribed tombs and sarcophagi will provide 
interesting data for the archaeologist who can also 
learn from them the social position of the people able 
to afford a funeral stele or a sarcophagus. Similarly, re- 
ports of statues erected to honor benefactors will be 
helpful in a study of the spread of portraiture and of 
the relations of imperial and private portraits. Dated 


architectural fragments may be evaluated in tracing 
the development of Roman architecture in this region 
(Nos. 2, 25: Flavian; 56: 100 A.D.; 97: 170 A.D.; 
370: Ca. 202 A.D.) 

More obvious is the significance of inscriptions in 
which historical persons are mentioned. Emperors range 
from Augustus to Honorius, but only a few items are 
new. Corrections are made in the Senatus Consultum 
referring to a reward bestowed by Sulla upon the people 
of Tabai after the war with Mithradates (162 = OGIS 

442). Britannicus appears as son of “New Zeus 
Claudius” in an inscription from Akmonia. The editors 
argue that No. gt may prove that Trajan passed 
through Herakleia in 113 a.v. A Stoa (?) is erected to 
the Fortune of Trajan and Hadrian in the same city. 
In Synnada, a monument is dedicated to Zeus Pande- 
mos, Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, with 
Geta’s name duly erased. Finally, a fragment of the 
Edict of Diocletian is published—this time from 
Herakleia. 

The most interesting group of private individuals 
is the Herakleotan family of the Statilii. We can trace 
the ascendance of this group from T. Statilius Crito, 
chief physician and procurator of Trajan, known also 
through literary sources and the fragments of his his- 
tory of Trajan’s Dacian wars (FHG 4.373-4); to T. 
Statilius Apollinarius, procurator Augusti for Pisidia, 
Pamphylia, and Cyprus, and perhaps praef. leg. XXX 
Ulpiae; to his son Solon, who was praef. castrorum; 
and to Statilius Attalus, chief physician to the Emper- 
ors Marcus and Verus, who is probably mentioned by 
Galen as pupil of Soranus. Other new inscriptions refer 
to Claudius Iullus, perhaps the historian who wrote on 
Phoenicia (Prosop. Imp. Roman.” 2.210, No. go3) and 
to Flavius Constantinus, consul in 457 A.D. 

Local religion (cf. A. D. Nock AJPh 55 [1934] 
288) is represented by dedications to Agdistis, Zeus 
Orcomanites, Meter Adrastos, Meter Kasmine, and 
Men. Noteworthy are the dedications to the city god- 
dess Dike of Prymnessos and to Zeus-Dionysus of 
Tanaita, a curious composite deity of a place hitherto 
unknown. Cults of more official character are repre- 
sented by Demos and Boule of Synnada and by Roma 
in Tripolis (first century B.c.), while Livia is honored as 
goddess in Attuda already during the lifetime of 
Augustus. Of the foreign gods Sarapis is mentioned 
once, and a man by the name of Philosarapis appears 
in one inscription. The Jewish community in Akmonia 
is made further known by several inscriptions, some of 
them in Greek and Hebrew; and the spread of Christ- 
ianity in Phrygia is illustrated by new Christian monu- 
ments, chiefly from Apameia and Akmonia. Only one 
Phrygian inscription, a curse, is recorded, and of that 
one clause is in Greek. 

Reviewers have been unanimous in praising the thor- 


ough editorship of this series, although they have taken 
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exception to the pulverized arrangement of indices and 
the lack of a table which would differentiate new in- 
scriptions from those published before (C. B. Welles, 
AJA 43 [1939] 368). In this volume some additional 
small defects must be noticed. A survey map indicating 
the routes followed by the editors such as was given in 
vol. V would be of considerable help to the reader, who 
will now do well to consult the map in A. H. M. 
Jones, op. cit., pl. 2. Tripolis, Trapezopolis, and Attuda 
are omitted from the Table of Contents. The indices 
do not live up to the most exacting standards: Sextus 
Julius Frontinus becomes Sextus Julius Fronto. Other- 
wise, the volume maintains a standard of high ex- 
cellence. 


The prime object of such collections as the volume 
under review is to preserve monuments of the past 
from oblivion and destruction. The present world situa- 
tion lends new emphasis to this principle: only the re- 
corded monuments can be regarded as saved for future 
scholarship. 

Georce M. A. HANFMANN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Patrologia, seu Historia antiquae Litteraturae 
Ecclesiasticae quam scripsit Basittus STEIDLE. 
xvii, 294 pages, Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau 1937 
($2.50) 

The author of this work modestly tells us at the 
outset that it is a compendium, yet he has managed 
to compress a goodly amount of useful information 
within his brief volume in a simple, clear Latin that 
relieves the reader from any necessity of making fre- 
quent halts for closer linguistic analysis. These two 
factors make the book useful for those classical students 
who are looking for a short but reliable introduction 
to Christian Latin and Greek literature. It is, inci- 
dentally, very pleasing to note that Latin can be used 
so effectively in our own day for a book of this kind 
which closely adheres to the demands of modern 


scholarship. 


A brief introductory section sketches the concept, 
method, sources, and aids of patrology; next comes a 
brief history of its study from the time of St. Jerome 
to our own day; finally, we are given a list of the 
chief works in the field at the present time. Next 
follow the four divisions of the book, plus appendix. 
These divisions are arranged as follows: Part 1 
Ecclesiastical Literature of the First Three Centuries; 
Part 2 The Golden Age of Ecclesiastical Literature 
(325 to the end of the fifth century); Part 3 The Last 
Period of Ancient Church Literature (sixth to eighth 
century); Part 4 Historical, Hagiographical, Liturgical, 
and Conciliar Literature. In the appendix is considered 


the apocryphal literature of both Old and New Testa- 


ments. Two useful indices, one of persons and one of 
things, complete the work. 

In a compendium of this kind we naturally expect 
a brief treatment. This clearly has advantages for the 
beginner who is not greatly concerned with the contents 
of specific books but is satisfied with a bare enumera- 
tion. On the other hand, it is sometimes irritating to 
find a work summarily dismissed by its title alone or 
by a single sentence. This is especially to be regretted 
when a controverted point is treated from only one 
side of the question and the very existence of the other 
side is ignored. Thus, the statement (64) about 
Tertullian’s influence on theologiae Occidentalis 
linguam should have at least mentioned the stimulat- 
ing study of Joseph Schriynen (Charakteristik des 
Altchristlichen Latein, Nijmegen 1932), who held that 
many changes made by Tertullian were personal and 
had no continued life. The brief statement on page 
181, Regula sic dicta S. Augustini derivata est ab 
epistola 211, gives no indication of the centuries-old 
controversies on this point. Mandonnet, the last 
scholar to discuss this question at length, held an 
entirely different opinion. 


Casamassa’s work I Padri Apostolici evidently ap- 
peared too late for inclusion. The same is true of 
Muldowney’s thesis on Word-Order in St. Augustine 
which is a vast improvement over the study of Balmus 
here cited. Two further important studies on St. 
Augustine have been omitted: De Labriolle in Dic- 
tionnaire d'Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastique, 
and Boyer in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, Ascétique, 
et Mystique. In some places, earlier studies of scholars 
like Jugie and Grumel are cited rather than their 
later, more important works. The dissertations of 
Dwyer and McCormick should have been cited on 
page 156 with reference to Hegesippus sive de bello 
Judaico. Kinnavey’s useful study on the vocabulary 
of St. Hilary would have been welcome. But I fear 
that a false impression may be created by selecting 
for mention features of this kind. Some of the many 
good points should certainly come in for their share 
of consideration. 


A well planned arrangement of material has placed 
writers of the same type in close proximity. The 
chroniclers, for example, are all mentioned together 
in Part Four. After this, the historiographers are 
treated together; then come the Itineraries, Christian 
inscriptions, etc. Such an arrangement helps one to 
conceive a unified picture of each particular literary 
class. As might be expected from an inhabitant of 
Beuron, there is a handy, brief treatment of St. 
Gregory the Great and his relation to the liturgy and 
to music, with useful bibliographical material. Novices 
in patristic study will appreciate the clear explanation 
given of St. Jerome’s work on the Latin Bible (162-3). 
The treatment of Cassiodorus has not failed to note the 
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fine edition of the Institutiones by Mynors. Through- 
out the work, a large number of precious articles from 
the Revue Bénédictine are both noted and_ utilized. 
Two pages of Addenda are devoted to the mention of 
valuable works which appeared after the book had 
gone to press. Church history is frequently called 
upon to help locate an author in his environment; e.g., 
the work of Garcia Villada is so used for Spanish 
writers like St. Isidore of Seville. Classical students 
will admire the regular use of Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll on 
the many questions directly connected with the field 
of classical philology. 

The few criticisms expressed above should not give 
the impression that this book is not a highly ante 
one. The very utility of the book is the chief reason 
why these minor details were mentioned in the hope 
of increasing its utility even further. 

JOHN J. GaviGaN 
VILLANOVA COLLEGE 


L’allitération latine; le procédé dans l’“Enéide” 


de Virgile. By A. Corovier. XI, 113 pages. Vrin, 
Paris 1939 (Publications de la faculté des lettres de 
l'Université de Lille, III) 30 fr. 


Some aspects of alliteration have been newly treated 
in Dr. Cordier’s detailed analysis of the procedure in 
the Aeneid. He includes abundant citations from Virgil, 
conveniently arranged according to type, and does well 
to point out that alliteration can be very marked with- 
out being intentional. Alliterative elements may be 
grouped according to construction, sense, or sound, and 
their repetition may be due either to their onomato- 
poetic quality or to their own phonetic value. Their 
distribution is various and, following the tradition of 
Saturnian verse, they have a tendency to accrue in the 
second half of the line. 

Dr. Cordier illustrates how alliteration in Virgil 
achieves the aesthetic function of emphasizing the 
characteristics of the verse and giving it unity. It serves 
also to set in relief auditory and visual images, as well 
as emotions, tones, and ideas. Since a large part of his 
alliterations can be traced back to his predecessors, 
Virgil’s originality lies not in his repertory of word- 
groups, but in his creation of a studied technique, more 
subtle because of the delicate interweaving of several 
phonemes. 

The author’s chronological list of previous works on 
alliteration, with his critical discussion of the historical 
development of the question from the fifteenth century 
on, should be most helpful to any whose interests lie in 
this field. Although some of his illustrative material is 
unsatisfying, much of it is excellent. He brings out the 
interesting fact that in the case of onomatopoeia Virgil 
carefully introduces a key-word, which enables the 
sound to be interpreted correctly. There is also an at- 


tractive analysis of the types of sounds rendered by dif- 
ferent letters. The end of the book is much more feel- 
ing, for without the last chapters Dr. Cordier would 
have seemed to place undue emphasis upon the tech- 
nical rules of the verse. 

The only serious objection to this study is perhaps 
an unjust one, since when the author fails to be con- 
vincing it is usually because he adheres so rigidly to 
the principles he has prescribed for himself at the be- 
ginning of his work. In spite of his statement (2) that 
alliteration ordinarily designates repetition, whether 
exact or approximate, at the beginning of syllables or 
words, he proposes to treat only repetition at the be- 
ginning of words. But the sound effect in many of the 
passages which he quotes in illustration is obviously 
strengthened by interior alliteration. This type is dis- 
regarded, as in speluncae dorso insurgens altissima visu 
and dirarum nidis domus (53). The only time when 
Dr. Cordier permits himself to consider the effect of 
interior alliteration is in the case of compound words. 
But it is surely doubtful whether the s in insurgens 
above, which he recognizes, is more important than 
the same sound in dorso, altissima, and visu. 

Included among the citations are cases of alliteration 
between different diphthongs and between long and 
short vowels—which, technically speaking, is in accord 
with the definition accepted by the author; but one must 
question the effect in such passages as aetas auxilinm 
(27) or ore-omnes (53). The case of iaculo incedit 
(53) is comparable. 

Dr. Cordier emphasizes the infrequency of closely 
related words (e.g. victores victique, 95) in Virgil, as 
contrasted with Lucretius. He is right, but many of 
his illustrations of initial alliteration contain more ef- 
fective assonances of the Lucretian type. His concen- 
tration on the recurrence of initial letters prevents any 
emphasis upon other prominent repetitions of sound. 
This is especially evident in longer passages where the 
recurrence of words such as tempora-tempora; medias- 
medios; capti-capi (53) surely has some significance. 
Furthermore in a phrase like suadentque cadentia sidera 
somnos (76) the recurrent rhythm of the three succes- 
sive dactyls and the repetition of dent in the thesis 
of the first two strengthen if not dominate the force 
of the alliteration. The writer is so devoted to the me- 
chanics of alliteration that he sometimes seems to neg- 
lect the actual sound. Many studies on sound are per- 
haps too subjective, but in this case a bit more sub- 
jectivity at times would improve the work. Allitera- 
tion is one of the most important types of repetition in 
Virgil, but it is a part of a broader sound-pattern, and 
it seems therefore rather unsatisfactory to isolate it so 
completely from all these other forms. 

Dr. Cordier feels that some of the more obvious 
types of alliteration used by Lucretius were unworthy 


of the art of Virgil. It might be added that the subtle 
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and delicate art of Virgil would have been just as un- 
suited to the natural and unsophisticated subject- 
matter of Lucretius. 

But however one may feel about the details and the 
scope of Dr. Cordier’s book, the author has very care- 


fully and adequately accomplished his aim to analyze 
the technique of Virgil’s alliteration and to show how 
Virgil developed and perfected this art. 

RosaMuND E, DeuTscH 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYRO!.OGY 


GIFFLER, Minton. The Introduction of the Inde- 
pendent Conciliar Year. The conciliar year at Athens 
was coterminous with the civil year at least until 434-3, 
and probably Meton’s calendar reforms in 432 first 
established the independent conciliar year. 

AJPh 60 (1939) 436-44 (De Lacy) 


PEetropoutos, GEorcE A. Greek Papyri in the Library 
of the Archaeological Society at Athens. A brief de- 
scription of the papyri, which consist of miscellaneous 
documents and private letters, and a fragment of a 
magical text. A few are Ptolemaic, but most are from 
the Roman period. 


CIP 5.337-43 


PrEAux, CLatrE. Le diocéte Théogénés. P. Edfou 5, 
published by Manteuffel, establishes the fact that The- 
ogenes was dioiketes under Philopator. P. discusses the 
political and economic implications of the document. 
CE 14 (1939) 376-82 (Husselman) 


PritcHett, W. Kenprick. Greek Inscriptions. Nine 
more inscriptions from the agora at Athens, numbered 
consecutively with Merritt’s (ibid. 53.963). One supplies 
new information about the Attic archons. A revised list 
is therefore appended of the archons and secretaries 
of the years 147/6 to 129/8 inclusive. An index (133-40) 
of men and women mentioned in the inscriptions pub- 
lished in this number of Hesperia. III. 

Hesperia 9 (1940) 97-140 (Durham) 


KOLLAND, H. Une inscription de Panamara. A Greek 
dedication of the third century a.D. 


RPh 13 (1939) 333-4 


Scumipt, Cart. Uber moderne Papyrusfalschungen. 
S. discusses various types of forgeries that are common, 
but while stressing the necessity of detecting forgeries, 
deplores those persons who wish to contest the authen- 
ticity of universally accepted texts. II. 
CIP 5.370-80 

ScHWABACHER, W. Contributions to Greek Numis- 
matics. Publication of 15 unpublished coins seen on the 
Athenian market and in private collecticns during the 
author’s recent residence in Greece: (1) the first 
didrachm to accompany the well-known tetradrachm 
issue for Macedon under the Romans, important 
for its full inscription MAKEAONQN IIPOQTHS 
MEPIAOS of which only the first two words appear 
on the tetradrachms; (2) archaic tetrobol for Scione 
dating before 450 n.c.; (3) six anepigraphic silver 
pieces assigned by the author to Northern Greece on 
the basis of their provenance; (4) two obols of Meth- 
ylium, a Thessalian town the situation of which is un- 
known, for which only one drachm, several bronze 
coins and one other obol have been previously known; 
(5) an obol of Peirasia in Thessaliotis of c. 400-344 
B.C., apparently only the second coin known from this 
mint; (6) two drachms of Elis which supplement C. T. 


(Husselman) 


(MacLaren) 


(Husselman) 


Seltman’s corpus of pieces from this city; (7) prev- 
iously unknown stater of Tegea, with notes on the 
small hoard of which it was a part; (8) an early silver 
piece of c. 600 B.c. with gorgoneion type, assigned by 
the author to Melos. Ill. 

NC 19 (1939) 1-20 ( Mosser) 


A Find from the Piraeus. A hoard 
of 13 Athenian New Style tetradrachms from the 
earlier part of the first century B.c. and two tetra- 
drachms of Mithradates VI of Pontus found at the 
Piraeus in 1937, The presence of Mithradates pieces 
provides numismatic evidence of the siege of the 
Piraeus by Sulla in 87-86 B.c., because of which the 
hoard was probably buried. One of the Pontine pieces 
shows an A in the exergue, representing the first month 
of an era established by Mithradates and unknown 
otherwise than on coins, and makes it' possible to estab- 
lish two issues of the tetradrachms of this era. The era 
was probably established to demonstrate the importance 
the king saw in his western expedition. The year 88/87 
B.C. is suggested as the beginning of the era. 

NC 19 (1939) 162-6 (Mosser) 


A Hoard of Drachms of Elis. De- 
tailed publication of a hoard found in 1936 at Elis con- 
sisting of 222 drachms of Elis of the Hellenistic period 
(Seltman, Group L), a fourth-century piece also of 
Elis, and two late Boeotian drachms. Most of the series 
of 222 drachms are linked with each other by obverse 
or reverse dies. They fall into four groups according 
to variety of type and die-links. Most of the dies are 
copies from certain models, themselves copied from 
earlier types. The weight standard (approximately 4.73 
gr.) is practically the same as that of the Achaean 
League which is not high enough to correspond with 
the known Elean didrachms of the same period. The 
exceptional drachms possibly originated from the at- 
tempt to compensate for the disappearance of Elean 
staters from currency. The series must have been struck 
before the Eleans joined the League in 191 z.c. III. 
NC 19 (1939) 239-65 (Mosser) 











PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 


FRANK, Ertcu. The Fundamental Opposition of Plato 
and Aristotle (concluded). Aristotle’s logic is based on 
nominal definitions and is merely a logic of concepts 
and classifications, whereas Plato constructs a hypo- 
thetical dialectic which recognizes that definitions deal 
with the relations of ideas to each other and to the 
Good. Aristotle replaces the Good with the law of 
contradiction. Plato’s hypothetical classifications are not, 
merely logical, but reveal the fundamental division be- 
tween higher and lower levels of reality. Plato’s 
“mathematicals” were intended to emphasize the abso- 
lute separation of ideas from particulars, a separation 
which Aristotle denied. For Aristotle, Mind is the true 
substance of the world; for Plato, Mind is lower than 
the Good. For Plato, philosophy is a way of life; for 
Aristotle, a merely theoretical science. 


AJPh 61 (1940) 166-85 (De Lacy) 
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